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THE ALDINE. 



"I am mad enough,' she said, "to gnaw this old 
blue bunch to bits. I cannot enjoy my supper ; the 
cheese rinds and the bacon rinds came from Delmon- 
ico's, too, and the tickets cost sixteen dollars each. 
Ma, I do" not believe in stolen finery." 

Her mother looked gloomy. Was this the reward 
she deserved at her daughter's hands ? When she had 
trifled with her honor, too ; for never before had she 
stolen anything but food, and it was lawful to do that, 
by the old Mousna Charta, made hundreds of years 
ago, when the first Norse Rat sailed from Norway to 
England. Dear, dear, how low she felt ! Micena's 
cup ran over, 
when two beau- 
tiful young men 
mice entered the 
ball room, and 
passed her cold- 
ly by, to be in- 
troduced to a lit- 
tle gray mouse, 
with a bit of yel- 
low straw stuck 
in one ear by 
w ay of orna- 
ment. 

"Your shoe 
might as well 
run down at the 
heel, and turn 
me o u t, M a , 
now," said Mi- 
cena. 

" Hush, they 
are looking at 
you now." 

One of the 
young gentle- 
men brought his 
tail round and 
kinked it in his 
eye, like an eye- 
glass, and mut- 
tered, 

" It would be 
difficult to say 
where the shoe 
pinches there, 
but it does, evi- 
dently. What a 
slow party." 

To this com- 
plexion had Mi- 
cena come at 
last. The cruel 
little gray 
mouse giggled, 
and Micena 
fainted. Water 
was thrown over 
her, and the de- 
struction of Al- 
ly's shoe was 
complete. Some 
friends helped 
the wretched 
couple into the 
dressing room, 
and extricated 
Micena from the 
shoe ; but her 
tail was stiff with 
a hopeless neu- 
ralgia. M r s . 
Musculus, our 
old friend, slyly 
shoved the shoe 

into a corner. " There's no such institution as mouse 
shoes," she remarked ; " but these things mav answer 
for the twins, the same as cradles. Where is the mate, 
Micena, dear?" 

" I forbid any person's appropriating other people's 
property." said Micena's Ma, with the dignity of a 
Caesar. 

"Ho, ho," answered Mrs. Musculus, "how Ave 
apples swim ! " 

We found Ally's shoe on the piazza, afterwards, 
without speck or stain upon it; and Lolly Dinks 
wondered over it greatly, till I imparted these facts 
to him, I could not touch his moral sense. 

" While they were about it, why didn't the mother 
mouse wear the other shoe to the ball, and so make 
herself look young, like her daughter? And why 



didn't they call it a Fancy Ball, and pretend they were 
the Goody Two Shoes costume ? That's the way I'd 
have gone." . — Lollv Dinks' s Mother. 



SCHOOL-CHILDREN. 



School-children ! What visions arise in the 
heart at the sound of those words ! That band of 
little students is suggestive of all the joy, the hope, 
the fear, the trembling earnestness which rule the 
present and lead onward to the future. Buds of good 
and bad lives, of much pleasure and much sorrow, 
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cluster together in every school-room, and the strug- 
gles and emulations there, are the small drama of 
the realities of after life. How much an observant 
teacher may note of the character of each pupil ! Not 
so much on the play-ground, before the sharp little 
bell has summoned the crowd of boys and girls to 
the duties of the day, nor in the joyous and happy 
outbreak at the close of school, when, throwing away 
all responsibility, and forgetting the coming morning, 
all join together to celebrate the release from noun 
and verb and the trying " rule of three ; " but during 
school-hours, when each, bent upon the accomplish- 
ment of his task, shows clearly his powers, his de- 
fects, his perseverance or restless impatience. 

How refreshing is the spirit of mischief which flut- 
ters here and there, like a veritable Puck, never los- 



ing an opportunity to show itself, and defying the 
most vigilant effort of the teacher to keep it from 
breaking out. What would a school-boy be without 
the element of mischief in him ! True, it must be 
checked, and roughly, too, sometimes, or the little 
educational world would turn to a scene of. general 
rioting, and history and geography stand a poor 
chance among a crowd of boys turning somersaults 
over the desks and benches, as they would do, in a 
minute, if left to their own devices. 

The picture of school-children on this page will be 
recognized by everyone as a faithful glimpse into a 

familiar life. The 
little girl with 
downcast eyes 
and puzzled 
brow is vainly 
trying to find 
the correct 
spelling of "ap- 
ple " and "ba- 
ker," in the cor- 
ner of her apron, 
and the roguish 
boy behind her, 
takes advantage 
of the trying sit- 
uation to fasten 
her long braid 
of hair to the 
desk, possibly 
to tie it round 
the neck of the 
inkstand ; the 
sequel of which 
action, as he 
sees it, would 
raise him to the 
height of boyish 
delight. Take 
care, young 
man ! The con- 
sequences of 
your rash act 
may be very dif- 
ferent from 
what you desire. 
Every person 
from the coun- 
try knows the 
powerful asso- 
ciations linger- 
ing around the 
old red school- 
house, on the 
little bit of 
smooth green 
grass by the 
roadside. There 
it is, ugly as 
four low walls 
and little small- 
paned windows 
can make it, ut- 
terly devoid of 
any ornament, 
and what luck- 
less trees are 
standing near, 
rendered miser- 
able by the pen- 
knife attacks of 
many armies of 
boys ; but no 
spot in the 
whole world is 
so full of histo- 
ries and memories. How they rush and crowd and 
fill the air as one looks in upon the long rows of ink- 
bespattered wooden desks and benches ! The small 
windows through which the slanting sun-beams 
creep round the room, during the long summer day, 
are full of pictures of the little faces which have 
peeped out through them. 

Here were gathered the tiny household treasures of 
the village, picking up their A B C's and the golden 
letters of life as well, very slowly, and carrying on 
their unconscious flirtations, with exchanges of red 
and white peppermints from the small shop by the 
village church. And later, as the boys grow more 
sturdy, and the girls more graceful, here they are 
still, adding new letters every day, and slowly climb- 
ing up to manhood and Avomanhood. 



